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Recompense* 
Nancy Adams 


In the parlor of the Home a woman waited. The midafter- 
noon light which drained through the open window fell unkindly 
upon her reddened hands, the wrinkled black cambric skirt 
and the warped shoes she wore. Across her features, once 
clean-edged but long since smoothed into shapelessness by fa- 
tigue, lay heavy shadows. Every detail of her figure suggested 
overwork and all too meagre reward. 


Martha was a laundress. She recognized her own unsight- 
liness as she had recognized, when a little girl, the ugliness on 
all sides of her. Back in the river district of the city her father 
had run a junk shop which stood squeezed between a yellow 
lunch car and a “25 cents for one night” rooming-house. Of 
all the horses in the neighborhood his had been the thinnest 
and the third-hand wagon, rattling past the wharves day after 
day, remained as much in need of repair as on the day he 
bought it. When, after an ice storm, the decrepit horse had 
slipped and broken a leg and the wagon skidded into a tele- 
phone pole, her father had regretfully shrugged his shoulders. 
“They were all I had. Now they are gone. What can I do?” 


Martha had left school then and gone to work in a factory, 
strangely excited by the noise of the machinery and the laugh- 
ter of the girls about her. Standing in line before the time 
clock she noticed their silk blouses and the strings of colored 
glass beads they wore. She was at first mystified and later 
fascinated by their boisterous talk. In the workroom shouted 
phrases reached her above the clicking of the knitting machines. 


* A literary composite of observations and case history notes prepared by the author in 
her former capacity as editorial secretary in the Department of Research of The Train- 
ing School at Vineland. 
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“Sure I went! He may be only a stoker but say!—can he 
dance!” Or, “I didn’t worry. I knew he’d come back. He al- 
ways does.” The girls who spoke so confidently would smile 
archly as they turned to their work. It was men, Martha reas. 
oned, that gave these girls their unafraid manner and their 
laughter. The red-haired Scotch girl on the end of the row 
hurried forth at night to meet a stevedore at the corner and 
even the little Polack, who grew paler each day, waited at the 
entrance gate for a grimy iron-worker to join her. The homes 
of all these girls might be as ugly as hers but they did not 
mind. For them, life really began with the lighting of the first 
street lamp. 


One spring evening Martha peered through the cracked 
window behind her machine. The first star was faintly shin- 
ing. A battleship, standing darkly away from the streaked 
sky, moved more and more slowly toward its berth. Quite 
suddenly Martha, who had always expected nothing of life but 
drudgery, grew bold. When the five o’clock whistle blew she 
borrowed rouge from her friend the Czech in the coat room and, 
pulling her dull hair softly about her face, hurried out onto the 
street. A ruddy young sailor passed, not too steadily, as she 
stood at the gate. He turned, swaggered toward her and stop- 
ped.“ Well, Chiquita, are you on?” Triumphant, she went with 
him. Two evenings later, when she saw him standing beside 
the stevedore at the corner, she did not go home. The weeks 
of uncertain happiness that followed held dark moments for 
Martha. Sometimes they were so dark that they destroyed the 
joy of Manuel’s impetuous, only half-penitent embraces. Often 
enough she turned away when foreign oaths slipped too easily 
from his tongue. A few nights she lay in the suffocating dark- 
ness alone, waiting to hear his step outside and hearing instead 
the chimes in a nearby steeple strike two or three. But 
always she was able to console herself with the thought that 
this foreigner with the “eyes that talked” had chosen her, in- 
stead of sturdy Magda or teasing Rose, to cook and wash and 
wait for him. 

Summer dragged out its lazy length in steaming days. 
The sailor, no longer loving, grew sullen and quiet. At last a 
sea breeze reached the water front and the ships in the river 
made ready to weigh anchor. Schooners and coasters, calling 
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in their crews, left the harbor. Among them a square-rigged 
craft swung slowly out to sea and on her deck a red-faced boy, 
deserting his battleship and bound for the Azores, cursed 
roundly in Spanish as he pulled on the ropes. 

The painful experience of love was over for Martha. She 
accepted her failure, but she would not go back among the 
brazenly self-assured girls who had last seen her walking away 
with Manuel, her arm tucked shyly through his. She became 
a laundress because, in the cellars of the fine houses where she 
worked, only a few inquisitive mice would notice the bitter tears 
she shed. She did not foresee that those tears would, in a few 


years, be for her child. 


Chiquita, a strangely silent baby, grew into a helpless child. 
Not until her fourth birthday did she take her first step, hold- 
ing her mother’s hand and looking up absently. For the most 
part she sat in the darkest corner of the room and rocked her 
slight body back and forth, whispering meaningless sounds to 
herself. She could not lift a spoon safely to her lips; 
she could not even dress alone and the neighbors, checking 
their steps as they passed the door, leaned forward to get “a 
good look at the queer one.” Martha, leaning above a washtub 
day after day, grew desperate. She dared not leave Chiquita 
with the indolent junk dealer who, less responsible than ever 
in his old age, still lived with her. Resolutely she set out to 
find a home for her child. 


The kind lady who kept the “settlement house” heard her 
story, smiled reassuringly, and gave her a note that retold 
the story for official eyes. Martha left her work at noon of 
the following day and threading her way through an unfamiliar 
confusion of marble corridors, stopped before an oak door. On 
the frosted glass of the upper half were the words, printed ia 
gold letters, “State Charities Association.” 


It did not take long for the note to be read and for Martha 
by signing a piece of folded paper, to put Chiquita into the 
hands of the state. The short, deep-voiced man who had hand- 
ed her the pen took it from her and carefully blotted her writ- 
ing. Then he stood up. There was nothing more for Martha 
to do, but she hesitated before turning toward the door. 
“Where will you send her?” The man smiled warmly. “Where 
she will be perfectly happy.” The Home to which Chiquita was 
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going lay just outside a small town four hours ride by train 
from Martha’s home, a dusty, exhausting four hours, he ag. 
sured her. He had taken the trip often enough himself. Mar. 
tha sat listening and nodded. “I must see it—the place she 
will be.” Swiftly the man, who had seen a great many mothers 
of helpless children, surveyed her. No detail of her poverty 
escaped him. “But, I assure you, it is not necessary. It will 
tire you. There are a great many changes. I can vouch for 
the Home.” Martha stood up and for a moment holding herself 
erect said simply, “I’m going.” 


Now, waiting in this unfamiliar room for a strange woman, 
the hostess of the Home, Martha pictured to herself the sur- 
roundings her child would live in, the spotless floors of narrow 
corridors, and the rows of uniform beds spread with white cov- 
ers. Chiquita would be kept safe and clean. If she missed 
the noisy children who played in the street near the wharves 
or the whistle of the river boat which alone could rouse her 
from her favorite corner, she would soon learn to do without 
them. Martha, in the days of Chiquita’s babyhood, had wished 


for her child all the delights, the lasting romance, the colorful 
surroundings that she herself had been denied. But as the child 
grew Martha’s dreams were dimmed. Now, with her child in 
other hands, all she asked was that Chiquita be given the care 
she could never have in the house of a junk dealer. 


A voice at the door roused her and a grey-haired woman, 
coming forward with brisk steps, held out her hand. “TI hope 
you have not waited long. There is a great deal to see, so per- 
haps we’d better go right out.” 


In the next hour Martha forgot her drab self, the dismal 
waterfront, the confusing journey that lay ahead of her. In 
the schoolrooms through which she followed her guide there 
were no benches and no staring children. Boys and girls work- 
ed with serious eagerness at their own desks. One mounted a 
silver-green moth beneath glass, touching the fragile wings 
with careful fingers. In the room at the end of the sunny hall 
a sturdy little girl spread white icing on a golden brown cake, 
still warmly fragrant. At the weaving looms, over their read- 
ers, behind their tools these children were willing workers. In 
the poultry yard a boy of twenty or so stood cooing in response 
to the pigeons he had raised himself. The dining-room was 
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filled with the sound of glass touching china and Martha, look- 
ing through the doorway, saw a dozen girls setting as many 
tables with deft, quick gestures. It was the sight of these girls, 
not so many years older than her own, that brought the thought 
of Chiquita painfully, almost overpoweringly back to her. She 
turned to the hostess. “These are not like mine. Could I see 
the children who can’t do anything at all—the helpless ones?” 


Down the walk they went, around the corner of a boxwood 
hedge and up the steps of a brick cottage. Here, at last, was 
the cottage where Chiquita belonged. The floor of the porch 
was without rugs; benches, the first she had seen, were pushed 
back against the walls. Looking at the girls who sat heavily 
on these benches, Martha forced herself to meet the total des- 
pair which swept through her and left her without strength. 
Their skins were dull and rough. Their hair, neatly combed, 
was coarse. The closing of the screen door, as the two women 
entered the porch, disturbed only a few who either looked away 
or began to chatter disjointedly. Martha automatically nodded 
her head. “This is the place.” 


She started for the door, wishing only to escape the sight 
of these girls so like her own Chiquita. The hostess’ voice, no 
longer complacent but eager, stopped her. “Won’t you come 
this way a minute?” Apathetically Martha followed, and turn- 
ed a corner at the back of the cottage. The room before her 
was small but brightly lit by the sunshine which, shining 
through the green-checked curtains, fell upon four very low 
tables. Around the walls hung aprons with embroidered pock- 
ets, dresses faultlessly ironed and starched, muslin dolls with 
smug little faces stitched in red and black thread. The hostess, 
running her finger along a neat hem, smiled. “I wanted you 
to see what they could do.” Martha turned away. Again she 
seemed to see the girl painstakingly icing the cake fresh from 
the oven, the boy with the irridescent butterfly held between 
skilled fingers. “I don’t want to see what the bright ones—the 
ones at school—can do. It makes me feel worse about my own.” 
She moved to the window and stood staring out at the green 
lawn and the trees which cast long shadows across the road. 
Resistance no longer mattered. It did no good to be brave when 
facts had to be faced. Bravery, Martha dimly felt, was pre- 
tense, and you could not pretend about feeble-minded children. 
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The hostess crossed the room. Her step was quiet, the 
hand she laid on the other woman’s shoulder was gentle. Ina 
voice infinitely comforting she said, “But you have misunder. 
stood. It is those girls, sitting out there on the porch, who 
have done all this work. Your own child can do as much.” 


At the foot of the main steps Martha turned to take the 
hostess’ hand. “Thank you, ma’am. I know you'll be good to 
her.” Suddenly the long journey, with its perplexing changes, 
its smoke and dust, seemed bearable. “I'll be coming again, 
when she’s here, as often as I can.” Reaching deep into her 
bag she drew out a pair of worn black gloves and, pulling them 
on, set off down the winding path to the bus station. The 
Home had become a new sort of Heaven for Chiquita; her help- 
less child, was not helpless! It was not until the young bus 
driver, peering into the dusk, blew his horn for the third time 
that she heard him. Slowly she got on board, payed her fare 
and sank into the first seat. At the end of the route a brisk 
hand touched her arm. “Hey, lady, you get off here.” The 
driver watched her shuffle across the crowded street. He lit a 
cigarette and throwing the burnt match in her direction, laugh- 


ed. Crazy old woman! He did not know that the real Martha. 
escaped from this drab shell, sat in a small sunlit room waiting 
for a little girl to take her first stitch. 





Experience does not punish; she teaches. She does not 
threaten; she warns. She does not relent at our crying; she has 
been constant for ages. If we are willing to learn, experience 
is gentle. If we are obstinate, she hurts us, not because she 
is insulted or angry, but because she is our mother. Experience 
never hates, seeks no revenge, takes no satisfaction in our 
pain. She is our monitor, our teacher, our guide. If we hark- 
en unto her voice, she will take us by the hand and conduct 
us into the Land of the Beautiful Life. If we disregard her, 
she lets us dwell among the forlorn, the miserable, the psycho- 
pathic, the criminal, and the insane. 

J. B. ASCHAM 
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The Broken String* 


Frances Heatley Hoskins 


All these years I had lived in a musical atmosphere. 
Mother was a church singer and also gave vocal lessons. She 
always took me with her to hear the best music. A thrill, I 
well remember, was the occasion when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang here in concert. After the program she swept down the 
aisle, handed me her bouquet and said: “God bless you, my 
dear.” At another time I had the honor of meeting Mme. 


Homer. 


During the next ten years we lived quietly, my main inter- 
est being in the books we read together: history, biography, 
travels, with an occasional adventure story. During this time 
I missed having any real responsibility. I so longed to be of 
some use to those I loved, and was troubled by the fear of 
eventually becoming a burden. I failed to realize there were 
things I could give perhaps more valuable than physical service. 


I had always been affected by the rhythm of poetry and 
loved to recall my father’s reading it aloud, emphasizing the 
beat of the line. The summer I was fifteen, I spent much time 
reading an anthology of famous poems. Although I have never 
been able to read aloud successfully, when quite alone I could 
recite poetry and my favorite psalms without the slightest difti- 


culty. 


My seventeenth winter was one of much mental conflict. 
I felt unnaturally old and wished to dress in inconspicuous col- 
ors when I went out. I commenced the daily reading of the 
Bible. I confess some of it rather frightened me, but the por- 
tions that I did understand were of much comfort; the Psalms, 
the Song of Songs and the Gospel according to St. John were 
my favorites. When I was recovering from depression it was 
helpful to read over old familiar books that had been my friends 
in childhood. Some of the gladness I had known then seemed 
to cling to them still. 


* This is the second of the two installments in which this article has been printed. 
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CHAPTER III 


FRIENDSHIP 


Two little ships came sailing in, 
In from the self-same sea; 
Blown and tossed by many a storm, 
They came in wearily 


Into the harbor of hope at last, 
Their sails somewhat rent; 
Their masts were hewn from strong oak trees, 
Only a trifle bent; 


For all night long they had fought alone 
Under the stormy sky, 

And now they spoke of many things, 
Of what, and where, and why. 


Two little ships will sail away, 
Each to some far-off sea; 

Perhaps they will meet in a harbor wide 
At the gates of Eternity. 


Events seemed to move slowly during the years between 
twenty and twenty-six. I felt that any possibility of real ad- 
venture was out of the question; but now I see that the first 
link in the long chain of events was already forming. For some 
years I had dreamed repeatedly of being lost in a strange city. 


Mother and I would turn sharply to the right, and before me I 
saw a dark deserted street entirely uninhabited. The windows 
of the houses were uncurtained and forbidding in appearance, 
and over all was an atmosphere of sepulchral brooding fear. 
We always found it was a dead-end street. Turning we retrac- 
ed our steps, and I awoke with a sense of foreboding dread. 

This dream truly symbolized one aspect of coming events. 
During these years I had attempted to write my impressions 
and memories in the form of poetry, but as I had not yet 
studied metre or proper construction, they were not successful 
from a technical standpoint, although they proved valuable as 
a safety-valve for my emotions. 

The summer I was twenty-nine I was introduced to the 
modern type of muscle-training by an Auburn technician who 
was a mutual friend, and for the next five years I tried various 
methods, and endeavored to carry out the different theories 
of a number of persons. They all had a sincere desire to help 
me and gave me of their best, and for each and every one of 
them I feel real gratitude. While I did not receive any marked 
degree of physical improvement, I did gain much in a psycho- 
logical way, made several enduring friendships, learned to un- 
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derstand myself and to integrate my somewhat nebulous ideas 
into the nucleus of what is becoming my philosophy of life. 


If I had not read an article in The Readers Digest, I might 
never have set out on the next adventure. It was an account 
of the work of Dr. Carlson, a young neurologist who had recent- 
ly started a department for birth-injured children at the Neuro- 
logical Institute, New York. He had overcome, by his own 
strength of character, a severe birth injury, this giving him a 
better understanding and a deeper insight into the physical and 
psychological needs of his patients. This project appealed to 
me strongly and occupied my thoughts for the next week. I 
longed to tell this doctor how glad I was that he was endeavor- 
ing to help unfortunate children, saving them from the inevit- 
able perils I had known. 


This impulse grew in intensity until the next Sunday, when 
Mother was away singing in church, I and the little girl who 
was staying with me together wrote what proved to be a mo- 
mentous letter. After I had sent her to post it, I was quite 
overcome at what I had done. When the answer promptly ar- 
rived it caused much excitement among the members of my 
family. The neurologist wished me to come to New York, as 
he thought I might be able to improve considerably. If he 
had proposed that Mother and I should immediately start on 
a journey to Mars, it would not have seemed more preposter- 
ous. One day not long after, Mother was speaking of this cor- 
respondence to a dear friend who made no reply that day, but 
early next morning came and said she had talked the matter 
over with her husband, who said he had thought for a long 
time something should be done to help me. Therefore, they 
proposed that we make the necessary arrangements and drive 
to New York in their car. My reactions to all this were decid- 
edly mixed. I wanted to go, but it took all the courage I could 
muster to embark on such a radical adventure. 


We started out one cold November morning, my friend’s 
husband driving us himself. He has since proved to be the 
most steadfast and wonderful friend anyone ever had. A room 
was engaged at the hospital where I remained a week fortified 
only with a much-worn copy of “The Pickwick Papers.” After 
examination, the doctor said my injury was severe, but thought 
if I remained for a few months having muscle-training every 
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day that at the end of that time I could hope for real improve. 
ment. So we found a small apartment near the hospital, and] 
cooperated to the best of my ability and seemed to improve for 
a time very well. 


During that first winter I think I experienced every degree 
of emotion possible for one human being, from the most exuber- 
ant hope to the bitterest disappointment, all in rapid succession, 
I suffered also from homesickness and loneliness. I missed my 
Grandmother and two aunts and the quiet life to which I had 
been accustomed. The city’s vastness, and the height and ex- 
tent of the buildings of the Medical Center appalled and oppress- 
ed me. 


I made several new friends and found a real bond of sym- 
pathy between many of the patients I met. One evening we 
entertained the doctor, three technicians and two patients, one 
of whom had never been to a party before. We had a very 
jolly time, played games and enjoyed a supper together. I 
studied the children who were brought into the waiting room 
and had an intense desire to help them myself. I knew exactly 
how they felt and what they endured; and realized as never 
before how much gratitude I owed to my own family—it was 
so evident that many of these children had been deprived of 
early tenderness and the gentle consideration I had known. I 
talked with some of their mothers and was shocked by their 
attitude and their lack of realization of their children’s actual 
condition. 


I was unable to see much of the city that first winter ex- 
cept glimpses from a car window. One of my new friends drove 
us the entire length of Riverside Drive and through the amaz- 
ing turmoil and confusion of Times Square. This friend was 
a few years younger than I and had sustained even a more 
serious injury than mine. He had not been able to associate 
with other children while growing up, so I was the first girl 
with whom he had ever been friendly. We found we had 
passed through similar crises but met them by different means. 
Our first conversation remains outstanding in my memory. It 
lasted for nearly three hours and when it was over I had the 
feeling I had known him for many years. He continued to 
take the treatments until early spring, but was not as hopeful 
as I. Like myself he has made the mistake of wasting much 
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of his strength and cheerfulness on all kinds of experiments, 
which have brought him little but disillusionment. In compar- 
ing our two lives, I came to the conclusion that it is more diffi- 
cult for a boy to face helplessness than a girl. My contact with 
him will ever stay with me as one of my happiest memories. 


When May came it was quite evident to me that the exer- 
cises were failing to accomplish anything definite, but the staff 
all wanted me to return next fall, as they still hoped I might 
improve eventually. I am sure they, as well as my friends at 
home, were quite as disappointed as myself. 


Most of my life I have found it necessary to face conflicting 
emotions and this is particularly true regarding my return 
home from New York. We started on our drive on a beautiful 
bright spring day. How good the green fields and trees looked 
after the bare brick and concrete of the city. At the last mo- 
ment I discovered, to my surprise, that I would have preferred 
to go where no one knew me; for all winter I had written home 
so hopefully, and now hated to disappoint my family, especially 
my Grandmother who was nearly ninety. 


I had tried to improve with all the strength and determina- 
tion I possessed, and it seemed I had little to show for it except 
a theory upon which I still pinned my diminishing hope. This 
theory, which I continued to believe, was that gradually, and 
with the aid of the exercises, I could make new pathways in 
the brain over which the nerve impulses would travel and make 
a detour around that portion which had been injured. So all 
summer, though I was much fatigued by the unusual activities 
of the past few months, I went through the exercises faithfully. 
As usual, my friends at home displayed much understanding 
and good sense, and I soon was living very much in the same 
quiet way I had before. The next October, as my friend still 
wished me to continue the treatments, we again drove to New 
York. Soon after our arrival, Mother purchased a light fold- 
ing wheelchair which proved to be an open sesame to all the 
delights of New York; and a new world opened before me, ex- 
periences which have enriched my entire life. Everywhere we 
went, people were most kind and courteous and showed me 
every consideration. 


My doctor had introduced me previously to one of his pa- 
tients, a truly remarkable character, some ten years older than 
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myself, who had just received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Cincinnati. It was arranged that he should tutor me in the 
hope that by giving my mind real work to do, it might divert 
some of the surplus energy from the muscles. Here again | 
had to summon all the courage I could command. I had never 
had the opportunity of formally studying advanced subjects and 
it seemed strange and almost impossible to begin now when I 
was a grown woman; but as I had much confidence in the doc- 
tor’s opinion and had great admiration for the proposed tutor, 
I finally agreed. He used tact and patience in gaining my con- 
fidence and helped me to overcome my innate shyness. With 
great care he prepared three short courses adapting them to my 
capabilities, and encouraging me to ask questions and to discuss 
each point freely. Within a few months I even learned to argue 
with him. This was the first time I had ever been able to 
argue with anyone. 


We began our studies with an introductory course in the 
appreciation of thirteenth and fourteenth century Italian Art. 
This necessitated weekly trips to the Metropolitan Museum, and, 
Oh, the happiness of being able to lose myself completely in 
these long picture-lined galleries. He also gave me a brief 
course in general psychology, and we often talked two or three 
hours at a time. I found I could concentrate throughout the 
entire period. The third subject was History, from the early 
Egyptians to Charlemagne. I remember my first and only ex- 
amination, how fearfully I undertook it, and how I sat up until 
midnight to complete answering the last question, and the sur- 
prise when I “passed” satisfactorily. I think this did more to 
modify my acute sense of inferiority than any other single 
experience. 


I had the pleasure of attending services at the Riverside 
Church. Our usher was most kind and allowed me to sit in 
my chair well down in front, close by one of the lofty columns 
supporting the ceiling. Even before the service began I was 
conscious of peace and serenity. On two occasions Mother and 
I had the privilege of meeting Dr. Fosdick. 


I found the Cathedral of St. John The Divine awe inspiring 
in its vast grandeur, but I felt a greater uplift in the small 
beautiful chapel of St. Savior. 
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In my chair I was able to go through one of the large 
department stores at Christmas time and even to travel up 
Fifth Avenue window-shopping as far as Central Park. 


Every Wednesday we spent nearly all day in the Natural 
History Museum, hearing the free symphony concerts. My 
favorite exhibit was a bit of the “New Forest” with ancient 
beech trees, the brook, the blue-bells and primroses forming the 
background for all the different varieties of English birds. As 
I gazed at this, I had the novel feeling of being at home again. 


We also attended several good plays that winter. I had 
always enjoyed the theatre and now fairly revelled in the su- 
perb acting of Katharine Cornell and Helen Hayes. Of course, 
we enjoyed Radio City Music Hall and found the ballet most 
alluring. I had seen nothing in the art of dancing so beautiful 
since the performance of Pavlova, years before, in the dance 
of the Dying Swan, every detail of which still remains in my 
memory. 

I watched with much interest the progress of three or four 
children who came regularly to the hospital for treatments. 
One little girl who had not been able the previous winter to 
stand alone, now could walk with difficulty. The head techni- 
cian who treated me for three years was having excellent suc- 
cess, especially with the children whose parents were intelligent 
enough to cooperate. She was determined to help me and al- 
ways treated me herself, and for her devotion and faithfulness 
I can find no adequate words of appreciation. 


My contact with the doctor continued to encourage and 
inspire me to renewed efforts. He spent much of his valuable 
time upon my case and frequently conferred with the technician 
and my tutor. 


At this point a crisis that I had long feared and dreaded 
precipitated itself upon me. My mother had taken the sole 
care of me since babyhood with the occasional assistance of 
my Grandmother, and now her health was being impaired by 
the long-continued strain. It was evident to the doctors that 
she ought no longer to care for me alone; but it was a grave 
dilemma for both of us, and it was some time before we could 
make the necessary adjustment. I finally took the initiative my- 
self and was over a week in persuading her to engage the ser- 
vices of a helper. I was sure (and so was she) no one else 
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could take care of me, and it seemed as if the end of the roaq 
had come for both of us. The encouragement and good sense 
of our friends did much to tide us over, and great was the 
relief to find life could go on in a different way. Time and 
time again I have discovered, with Mr. Micawber, that something 
always “turns up.” 


Before returning home we attended grand opera several 
times at the Hippodrome. One lovely spring morning we took 
a party of friends and drove to the Bronx Park, seeing all the 
animals, except the reptiles, which I preferred to omit, having 
recently inspected the stuffed ones in the Natural History Mu- 
seum, and not caring to meet them alive. We later visited the 
Botanical Gardens with its interesting collection of tropical 
plants. I also had the thrill of attending the Ringling Circus 
in Madison Square Garden, and the exquisite pleasure of view- 
ing the Flower Show in Grand Central Palace. 


A few weeks after our arrival home, Mother underwent an 
operation, and although I was much worried, I managed to rise 
to the occasion sufficiently to assume the responsibility of man- 
aging the housekeeping during her absence. The next fall she 
was sufficiently recovered to return for our third time to New 
York. I continued my treatments at the hospital but decreased 
them to three a week. I began a course in English History, 
continuing the Psychology. One of my new friends knowing 
my interest in poetry wished me to begin a home-study course 
in lyric poetry at Columbia. There was some difficulty in ad- 
mitting me, as I had never attended high school, but after my 
tutor had explained our previous course of study, I was accepted. 


This new work added greatly to my pleasure, and made it 
possible for me to improve in verse construction. I became 
very friendly with my teacher who visited us at our apartment 
many times, stimulating my efforts. I completed the course 
within two years and received my certificate. I had never 
shown the least ability along this line until I was twenty-eight. 
The ideas came to me often during the night and I remembered 
them until morning or until Mother could write them down. 
One of the things I have missed most of my life was the fact 
I had so little to offer my friends, and now I greatly enjoyed 
giving my small verses to those who liked them. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A PAUSE 


The mountain rose appalling, high, 

Its snow-capped peak against the sky. 
There in the valley where I sat 

The grass was green, I marvelled at 


The urge that made me climb and climb 

This rock-strewn path through endless time. 
I wondered then who wanted me 

To look into eternity. 


When I have reached the farthest height 
And pulled aside the veil of night, 
Only then my heart will know 
The secret of the way I go. 


My last and fourth winter in New York kept me quite busy 
studying with my tutor and completing the poetry course. The 
treatments seemed to accomplish very little and even the doctor 
reluctantly admitted that no more good could be expected from 
them, but I have never ceased to be grateful for those four 
winters rich in pleasant memories and for every one who made 
them possible. 

And now, as I pause to consider the way over which I have 
come, my strongest impression is not bitterness or even sorrow, 
but one of deep and abiding thankfulness that in spite of 
the “Broken String,” I have been able at least to taste of the 
very essence of life itself; and as I have found love, understand- 
ing, friendship and beauty, I know that I shall still find these 
qualities even beyond “The Door” we call death. I know there 
are steep places ahead, grave problems to solve, dangerous preci- 
pices to cross; but I have found within my innermost self an 
ancient and mysterious power which will give me the strength 
and light to reach the mountain’s summit. 
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MRS. MOLLIE YW 9DS HARE 


The Honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was 
conferred upon Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, founder and principal 
of the Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pennsylvania, by Temple 
University, Philadelphia, at their commencement exercises, June 
15th. 


Mrs. Hare was educated in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia and became a teacher in the Philadelphia public school 
system. She was among the first teachers of special class chil- 
dren in Philadelphia and later became the principal of a special 
school. Advanced technical training in this field was taken at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Temple University and the 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Out of her teaching 
experience grew the realization of the need for bringing about 
a better understanding of the problems of the exceptional child 
—the slow child, the backward child, the child with behavior 
problems, the child with reading or speech difficulties, and the 
like. A pioneer in the field, Mrs. Hare founded The Woods 


Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania in 1914, the broad basic 
purpose of which has been to equip the exceptional child to 
meet everyday problems and to make normal adjustments. 


During these years, Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare has been the 
active head and guiding spirit of The Woods Schools. 





COURSES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


We have received an announcement from the College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan that they will 
conduct courses in special education for teachers of handicap- 
ped children from June 25 to August 5. The curriculum con- 
tains sections for teachers of the mentally retarded, the deaf 
and hard of hearing, special classes, crippled children and par- 
tially-seeing children. There are general courses in the fol- 
lowing: Problems in the organization, administration and sup- 
ervision of special schools and classes. Guidance and occupa- 
tional information for teachers of handicapped children. 
Problems in summer camp work for handicapped children. 
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Book Review 


Buros, Oscak K. The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1938. 415 + 


xiv pp. 
The rapid increase in number and variety of mental tests 


has created a demand for some means by which the test user 
could discriminate among them. 


This demand is well met by the presentation of the Rutgers 
University Press, The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
which includes practically all pencil-and-paper tests published 
as separates in the United States and British Empire in 1937 
and the first four months of 1938. An arbitrary selection of 
additional widely used tests published within the past three 
years also appears. The book is of much broader scope than 
its predecessors, Educational, Psychological and Personality 
Tests of 1933 and 1934, and Educational, Psychological and 
Personality Tests of 1936, including as it does original reviews 
of standard tests, and a bibliography and book-review-excerpt 
section of statistical and research methodology books in all 
fields. 


The editor, Professor Buros, essayed to have each test in- 
cluded critically evaluated by two or more persons, though 
space limitations, last minute refusals, and the like, caused 
many of the tests to have but single reviews. More than 100 
reviewers, recruited from able test technicians, subject-matter 
specialists, and psychologists, cooperated in the effort. 


The book is well-arranged and completely indexed. Infor- 
mation given on each test includes the title, a description of 
the group for whom the test was intended, the date of copyright 
or publication, a statement indicating whether the test is for 
group or individual administration, the number of forms, the 
cost, the time necessary for its use, the author, publisher, and 
references on its construction, validation and use. 


In addition to this survey of mental tests, the book includes 
book-review-excerpts of mental measurements books, research 
and statistical methodology books; regional testing program re- 
ports; periodical directory and index; publisher directory and 
index; and indices of titles and authors. 
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If these yearbooks do no more than to make the test user 
more critical of the instrument he employs, and the test maker 
more concerned with more careful test construction, they wi] 
have served a worthy and estimable purpose. 


ALICE W. GOODMAN. 


Notes from the News Sheet* 


Our fine new Colony Chapel is almost complete and soon the bell will 
be calling us to assembly, movies, entertainments, and parties. What good 
times we are all hoping for. Most of the work on the Chapel was done by 
the men and boys here and soon they will be getting their reward. Mr, 
and Mrs. Merithew have kept things moving right along so we may use it 
as soon as possible. All the boys have been interested in the Chapel from 
the time the foundation was dug. Every day they visited, to see what 
changes had been made. 


The Babbitt boys are delighted over the bicycle that Mr. McIntire gave 
us. Some of us have learned to ride already, and it is lots of fun. 


The Tyler girls were all given a grand party by Miss Wrightson. Our 
little home was decorated very nicely. The color scheme was pink and 
green. We had five guests, and played some games. Afterwards we had 
our refreshments which were two kinds of cake and ice cream and coffee. 


We will soon be using the swimming pool regularly every day. It has 
been all fixed up for the summer. Some of us helped to clean it and then 
we painted it with some special paint. It looks very nice and we want to 
get started with our swimming as soon as it gets warm and stays warm 
so the water will not be too chilly. 


The Mills boys are counting the days until school is over. Then, hur- 
rah: A long vacation and a good one, we hope. We are all keeping busy 
these days playing ball, working in the gardens and remodeling the shack. 
It soon will be swimming time and then camp. Most of us have been going 
to camp with Mr. Drake for a ride. We were all at the Scout Campfire last 
Friday night after school until supper time. 


Reuben had a very nice party at Cattell. The boys played games and 
entertained with singing and dancing. John helped with the refreshments 
which the boys enjoyed very much. 


The Boy Scouts are going to build a council ring down in the grove, by 
the ball field. They are collecting stone to make a fireplace and then they 
can put benches around the fireplace. It will make a very nice place to 
hold their outdoor meetings and to have picnics and to camp and cook. 


Mr. Nash has taken his Club Boys fishing at Fortescue several times. 
Some of the other boys have gone fishing there, too this year. They have 
had a lot of fun getting their meals there, but have not caught many fish 


yet. 


We have both a softball, and a baseball team this year. Both the 
teams play in Vineland leagues with other Vineland teams. The Mills and 
DeMott boys have a ball team, too, that has played two games with the 
Vineland Cards. They won one and lost one. The baseball team plays 


* Thees notes are copied, as gathered by the children, from their monthly News Sheet. 
—Editor. 
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Menantico Friday night. They will play 28 league games and the softball 
team will play 14 league games this summer. We have new bases, and a 
scoreboard, and maybe we will have some new suits before the summer 


is over. 

We had a chance to see a very fine show on Wednesday. It was a 
horse show on our field. Sometimes men rode and sometimes ladies. Some 
of the horses pulled little wagons and went fast. 


The Babbitt Hobby Club boys are very busy these days getting their 
hobby collections ready for the Annual Day visitors. A number of the boys 
have monogramed stationery, birthday cards and linoleum plaques, that 
they have made themselves to show their friends. 


Mr. Merlie, and his Colony ball club, have already won three games so 
far this spring. ‘They won three in a row; two from Millville and one from 
St. Marys of Vineland. If you want to see our boys play ball, just come out 
and you will see a good game, lose or win. Our ball park is decorated with 
flags every time there is a ball game. Raymond is making a new four by 
ten scoreboard which will improve the park. We have a fine diamond, 
where other teams are proud to play. 


The big Scout meeting this month was the Cumberland County Camp- 
oree. Other years when the Scouts came to camp at the school we didn’t 
have any Scouts to take part. This year, we were there, all except over 
night. There were between three and four hundred scouts here for the two 
days, and the field looked like a regular camp with over eighty tents set up. 
Mr. Nash led the campfire and it was fun with the shows, and contests and 
singing. In the morning we set up our camp, prepared food for dinner, and 
went swimming. The pool was full of boys. We had contests, inspection 
and a parade of all the boys. 


Freddie has been very sick in the hospital, but he has very good treat- 
ment and he is getting better fast. We miss Freddie around the cottage, 
and hope he gets well quickly so he may come to the cottage soon. 


The Maxham girls gave a surprise party for Miss Everts on May 26, 
in honor of her birthday. All the Maxham girls were there and other 
guests. The refreshments were delicious. 


We are watching every day now for the carpenters, who are to build 
a picnic table in the grove back of Babbitt. We are all hoping that we 
have the table by Annual Day so that we can have our supper out of doors 
that day. This summer we expect to have many of our meals in the grove. 
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Farm Produce Report for the Year 1938* 


6159 pounds asparagus 1735 quarts cherries 
372 baskets lima beans 730 quarts currants 
684 baskets string beans 1269 pounds grapes 

12543 bunches beets 1012 baskets peaches 
baskets beets 75 baskets pears 
baskets broccoli 18 baskets plums 
baskets cabbage 1402 pints raspberries 
bunches carrots 4180 quarts strawberries 
baskets carrots 193 gallons apple cider 
stalks celery 94 gallons vinegar 
pounds pop corn 2341 broilers 
dozen sweet corn 5475 pounds dressed chicken 
baskets cucumbers 255 live chickens sold 
baskets eggplant 50 pounds dressed duck 
baskets horse-radish 3792 pounds dressed turkey 
heads lettuce 15078 dozen eggs 
bunches mint 3075 pounds dressed beef 
baskets onions 9240 pounds dressed pork 
bunches parsley 205 pounds dressed veal 
baskets parsnips 295 pounds liver 
baskets peas 2 bulls sold 
baskets peppers 36 calves sold 
baskets sweet potatoes 17 cows sold 
baskets white potatoes 2 hogs sold 
pounds pumpkin 76 pigs sold 
bunches radishes 19 sows sold 
baskets rape 305893 quarts milk 
bunches rhubarb 592 loads manure 
bunches scallions © 75 tons corn silage 
baskets spinach 600 tons grass silage 
baskets squash 40 tons alfalfa hay 
baskets tomatoes 12 tons timothy and clover 
baskets turnips hay 
baskets apples 980 bushels corn in ear 
baskets crab apples 102500 sweet potatoe plants sold 





PRODUCE CANNED—GALLONS 


asparagus tomatoes 
lima beans tomato juice 
string beans apple sauce 
beets crab apples 
carrots apple, grape and peach butters 
corn apple and grape sauce 
corn and tomatoes cherries 
eggplant grape juice 
peas huckleberries 
peppers jellies 
pumpkin peaches 

512 relishes peach syrup 

203 rhubarb pears 

450 sauer kraut plums 

10 spinach raspberries 

84 squash strawberries 


* This is a report of produce raised and canned by The Training School 
and Menantico Colony. 
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